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Although  the  University  of  Michigan  had  its  legal 
origin  in  i8iy  and  opened  its  doors  in  Ann  Arbor  in 
1841 ,  its  true  beginning  did  not  come  until  1852 ,  when 
Henry  Philip  Tappan  became  the  first  President  of  the 
State  University  at  Ann  Arbor.  Tappan' s  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  emphasizing  his  hope  to  make  our  University 
the  first  institution  in  the  country  to  merit  the  title , 
was  delivered  on  December  21  of  that  year.  The  Mich¬ 
igan  Historical  Collections ,  proud  possessor  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Tappan' s  papers,  is  happy  to  recognize  the  100th 
anniversary  of  this  important  event  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  appraisal  of  a  section  of  his  papers  which 
reveal  a  phase  of  Tappan' s  career  hitherto  unappre¬ 
ciated— his  role  as  a  poet. 

For  this  appraisal  we  naturally  turned  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  faculty  who  has  won  distinction  not  only  as 
a  poet,  but  as  a  critical  evaluator  of  poetry,  Professor 
Carl  E.  Burklund.  Professor  Burklund's  sympathetic 
evaluation  contributes  significantly  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  catholicity  of  interests  of  the  man  whose  vision 
did  so  much  to  make  our  University  great. 

L.  G.  V. 


The  illustrations  are  from  pen  drawings  by  Wilfred  B.  Shaw 
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PRESIDENT  AS  POET:  A  NOTE  ON  THE 
LIFE  OF  HENRY  PHILIP  TAPPAN 


AMONG  the  most  memorable  of  the  presidents  of  the 
l  University  of  Michigan  was  its  first,  the  Reverend 
Henry  Philip  Tappan.  Already  well-known  as  educator 
and  philosopher,  he  came  to  Ann  Arbor  in  1852,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven,  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  young 
university.  He  brought  with  him  a  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  general  liberality  of  view  that  could  not  but 
trouble  many  in  a  frontier  community.  Of  strong  person¬ 
ality  and  strong  convictions,  he  found  compromise  diffi¬ 
cult  if  not  impossible.  Conditions  finally  led  to  an  impasse 
that  could  be  solved  only  by  his  resignation,  which  took 
place  in  1863.  He  left  behind  him  a  record  of  conspicuous 
service  to  the  University,  and  in  the  minds  of  student, 
colleague,  and  townsman  alike  the  memory  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  man. 

In  the  larger  community  outside  Ann  Arbor,  Dr. 
Tappan  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  made  for  himself  a 
distinguished  place  as  a  thinker.  His  many  books  in  phil¬ 
osophy  extended  his  reputation  from  America  to  Europe 
and  brought  him  honors  and  friends.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  Victor  Cousin, 
through  whose  agency  he  was  made  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

To  all  who  are  interested,  the  public  life  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  President  Tappan  are  adequately  known 
through  studies  and  articles,  and  especially  through  the 
comprehensive  biography  by  Charles  M.  Perry,  Henry 
Philip  Tappan :  Philosopher  and  University  President 
(University  of  Michigan  Press,  1933)*  But  one  aspect  of 


a  remarkable  life  has  hardly  been  touched  upon:  Tap- 
pan’s  writing  of  verse.  Perry  indeed  indicates  that  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  his  life,  while  living  in  Europe,  Tap- 
pan  did  some  translations  and  some  original  work  in 
poetry.  But  he  leaves  it  at  that.  From  one  point  of  view 
this  neglect  is  quite  justified.  The  manuscript  volumes 
and  the  unbound  poems  now  in  the  Michigan  Historical 
Collections  are  not  great  poetry;  they  do  not  offer  new  or 
startling  revelations  of  the  mind  or  personality  of  Tap- 
pan;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  hence  a  necessary  part  of  an  estimate  of  his 
public  achievement.  Nor  is  there  evidence  that  Tappan 
had  any  illusions  himself  about  his  talents  as  a  poet.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  rhymed  letter  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  dated 
October  5,  1873,  he  comments: 

If  I  make  only  rhymes,  and  am  no  poet, 

That  does  not  prove  that  others  cannot  do  it. 

—a  self-estimate,  by  the  way,  much  too  modest. 

But  although  without  great  literary  importance,  the 
poems  are  fascinating  reading  and  at  times  so  impressive 
in  image  and  thought  that  we  can  only  regret  that  they 
are  not  more  consistently  so.  Aside  from  a  number  of 
routine  pieces,  “album”  verses  and  the  like,  the  poems 
reveal,  as  one  would  expect,  an  exceptional  and  sensitive 
mind,  gifted  in  language,  and  passionately  dedicated  to 
the  spirit  of  beauty  wherever  it  is  to  be  found— in  nature, 
in  thought,  in  literature,  in  human  personality  and 
achievement.  In  the  best  of  them  we  follow,  in  the  pecul¬ 
iarly  intimate  way  of  poetry,  the  inward  struggle  and 
hope,  the  defeat  and  victory  of  an  idealist,  “anchored  se¬ 
curely  to  Plato”  (to  quote  Perry),  in  a  world  savagely  ap¬ 
proximate.  It  would  seem  clear  that  to  Tappan,  as  to 
many  another,  the  writing  of  poetry  was  a  source  of  lib¬ 
eration,  a  means  by  which  he  could  unburden  himself— 
as  if  to  an  alter  ego— of  doubts  and  discoveries,  intuitions 
and  despairs  too  intimate  to  profess  openly.  The  poetry 


varies  in  quality  from  the  bad  to  the  good,  but  whatever 
its  quality  it  always  has  for  the  reader  the  fascination  that 
attends  the  expression  of  an  honest  and  extraordinary 
man. 

That  Tappan  was  early  interested  in  poetry  there 
can  be  little  doubt;  but  whether  he  tried  to  write  verse 
in  his  youth— although  an  easy  assumption— cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  from  the  manuscript  poems  in  the  Collections. 
These  poems  are  contained  in  three  sizable  notebooks, 
seven  booklets,  and  a  folder.  Some  of  the  poems  are  dated, 
but  many  are  not.  The  volume  which,  from  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  and  the  dated  entries,  would  seem  to  be  the  earliest 
is  a  combination  of  original  verse,  prose  quotations,  and 
a  handful  of  “favorite”  poems,  ranging  from  Lydia 
Huntley  Sigourney  to  Coleridge.  The  first  apparently 
original  poem  is  a  lyric  entitled  “May  Queen,”  dated 
May,  1844.  In  this  and  the  other  volumes  we  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  in  the  50’s  (the  Ann  Arbor  decade),  6o’s, 
and  70’s,  with  the  last  dated  poem,  “To  Mrs.  E.  Sherman 
Gould  on  the  10th  Anniversary  of  her  Wedding  Day,” 
entered  under  September  23,  1878.  The  poems  that  Tap- 
pan  cared  to  preserve  thus  cover  a  period  of  about  thirty- 
five  years,  from  middle  to  old  age. 

The  poems  offer  a  considerable  variety  in  nature, 
form,  and  intention.  There  are,  for  example,  translations 
from  the  German  and  original  verse;  of  the  latter,  pure 
lyrics  on  the  familiar  themes  of  love  and  nature,  occa¬ 
sional  verse,  and— by  far  the  best— philosophic  poetry,  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  long  poem  Nepenthe.  Much  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  because  of  the  limitations  of  space,  we  must  pass 
by  with  only  brief  sampling.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  trans¬ 
lations. 

As  so  many  other  American  and  British  intellectuals 
of  the  last  century,  Tappan  was  deeply  attracted  by  the 
Germanic— its  legends  and  ruins,  its  philosophic  idealism, 
and  its  warm,  romantic  poetry.  His  original  verse  is  filled 


with  echoes  of  the  German;  it  is  not  unnatural  hence  that 
he  should  try  translation.  Perhaps  the  only  surprise  is  that 
he  did  not  do  more  and  did  not  choose  more  happily. 
He  undertook,  for  instance,  the  translation  of  consider¬ 
able  portions  of  a  long  and  happily  forgotten  epic  poem, 
Die  Nibelunge ,  by  the  nineteenth  century  poet,  Wilhelm 
Jordans.  The  original  is  a  dull  attempt  to  retell  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied;  the  translations  are  about  the  same.  Much 
better  is  the  rendering  of  Uhland’s  celebrated  lyric, 
“Fruhlingsglaube.”  Though  it  fails  to  carry  over  the 
lightness,  the  spring  music  of  the  original,  it  does  catch 
something  of  its  mood,  as  a  stanza  will  illustrate: 

The  soft  and  gentle  airs  of  spring  once  more  are  waking: 

They  move  by  day  and  night  in  waves  of  music  breaking: 

They  breathe  o’er  all  things  like  a  breath  divine. 

O  fresher  fragrance!  Sounds  of  newborn  life! 

Now  weary  heart,  cease,  cease  thy  fear  and  strife; 

All  things  are  changing,  joy  and  hope  are  thine. 

Tappan’s  original  verse  is  principally  of  two  types: 
the  poetry  of  sentiment  and  the  poetry  of  thought.  In  the 
first  group  is  much  occasional  and  commemorative  verse, 
such  as  “For  a  Lady’s  Commonplace  Book,”  “Lolita:  To 
my  Daughter,”  “For  an  Album,”  “When  Christ  was  born 
at  Bethlehem”  (an  untitled  Christmas  poem).  These 
poems  are  gracious  and  fluent,  but  may  often  strike  a 
modern  taste  as  sentimental.  Representative  of  this  group 
is  “Lolita”  (dated  1850),  from  which  we  quote  the  first 
stanza: 

That  Waltz  is  like  the  merry  bells 
Upon  the  morn  of  May, 

A  rush  of  joyous  sounds  that  tells 
How  human  hearts  can  play — 

How  human  hearts  beat  hopefully 
When  life  is  in  its  May, 

Ere  Summer’s  prime  comes  soberly 
Or  Autumn’s  sere  array. 

Then  there  are  poems  of  celebration  or  apostrophe, 
of  formal  and  often  complicated  metrical  structure,  in- 


The  President's  House 


From  the  sketchbook  of  Jasper  F.  Cropsey, 
1855,  in  the  Michigan  Historical  Collections. 

Cropsey  was  engaged  by  the  Regents  in  1855 
to  do  a  painting  of  the  Campus  and  of  the  Ob¬ 
servatory.  The  two  paintings ,  his  pencil  sketch 
of  the  Campus ,  and  his  sketchbook  are  in  the 
Collections. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  buildings 
erected  during  1839-41,  which  is  still  standing. 
It  is  occupied  by  President  Harlan  H.  Hatcher. 


eluding  “Ode  to  Kossuth,”  “America,”  “Ode  to  the  Glen,” 
“I  Must  Be  Singing:  Jenny  Lind’s  Bird  Song,”  and  “Ode 
to  the  Mediterranean.”  Easily  the  best  of  these  is  the  last 
named,  with  firm  and  eloquent  passages,  exemplified  in 
the  following: 

How  sad  the  desolation  of  thine  isles 
And  of  thy  classic  consecrated  shores, 

Where  Heaven  bestows  its  most  benignant  smiles 
And  yields  to  faith  all  that  the  heart  adores, 

Where  all  that  elevates,  adorns,  inspires 
Their  origin  and  bright  examples  find, 

Where  Homer  and  Isaiah  struck  their  lyres, 

And  Socrates  and  Jesus  taught  mankind. 

And,  finally,  there  are  such  simple  lyrics  on  love  and 
nature  as  the  poem  to  Lucy  (“The  silver  tones  of  woman’s 
tongue”),  “A  Streamlet  in  the  Sunshine  Flowing,”  and 
“The  Meadow.”  The  most  satisfying  of  these  is  “The 
Meadow,”  with  its  melodious  quatrain  (suggestive  of  A. 
E.  Housman): 

On  the  border  of  the  meadow 
Where  flows  that  happy  stream, 

There’s  many  a  flitting  shadow 
And  many  a  dancing  gleam. 

But  despite  his  frequent  felicity  of  phrase  and  his 
unquestioned  warmth  of  feeling,  Tappan  was  less  a  lyrical 
than  a  philosophic  poet.  He  lacked  a  really  sensitive  ear, 
and  he  lacked  a  craftsmanship  adequate  for  the  complex 
measures  he  often  essayed.  He  was  essentially  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  when  he  speaks  as  one  he  writes  with  a  confi¬ 
dence  missing  in  his  lyrics.  The  best  of  his  philosophic 
verse  is  found  in  the  long  and  rambling  poem  entitled 
Nepenthe.  To  this,  representing  from  every  point  of  view 
his  most  notable  work,  we  shall  devote  the  remainder  of 
this  short  sketch. 

Nepenthe  is  a  long  poem;  it  fills  over  two-hundred 
pages  of  one  manuscript  volume.  Its  length  is  due  in  part 
to  the  poet’s  discursiveness.  On  easy  provocation  he  shifts 
from  straight  philosophy  to  fervid  descriptions  of  the 


Switzerland  he  loved,  or  to  lyrical  interludes.  With  no  fore¬ 
warning  he  interjects  a  love  story  that  only  later  do  we 
see  is  symbolic.  Reminiscences  of  the  past  slide  easily  into 
reflections  on  the  present.  And  yet,  though  one  could  wish 
the  poem  were  neater  in  structure,  it  does  have  a  basic 
integrity  of  purpose,  which  we  shall  make  evident  a  little 
further  on. 

The  poem  is  undated,  but  it  seems  beyond  doubt 
the  product  of  his  later  years,  both  because  of  its  general 
maturity  of  style  and  the  nature  of  many  of  its  passages— 
eulogistic  of  the  Switzerland  where  he  then  lived  and 
reminiscent,  as  age  is,  of  its  lost  youth.  Indeed  one  may 
assume  that  the  poem  had  long  been  mulled  over  and 
prepared  for,  that  it  was  in  a  sense  a  final  statement  of 
what  he,  the  philosopher  as  poet,  had  felt,  thought,  and 
concluded  about  himself  and  the  universe  in  which  he 
lived. 

That  the  poem  was  one  of  slow  growth  and  prepara¬ 
tion  seems  indicated  from  another  point  of  view  as  well: 
there  is  a  loose  mass  of  material  also  labeled  Nepenthe , 
consisting  of  notes  and  observations,  a  roughly  outlined 
‘ 'argument,”  and  several  hundred  lines  of  blank  verse 
covering  the  first  part  of  the  argument.  Although,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  material  is  also  undated,  so  that  we  cannot 
absolutely  assert  its  priority,  it  seems  nonetheless  to  be  a 
preliminary  plan  and  a  trial  run,  as  it  were,  of  the  poem 
to  be.  In  the  final  version  the  original  plan,  though  ob¬ 
scured  by  many  divagations,  is  still  visible;  interestingly 
enough,  however,  the  poet  has  changed  from  blank  verse 
to  the  rhymed  “In  Memoriam”  quatrain  of  Tennyson, 
admirably  suited  to  reflective  poetry,  and  at  least  for  Tap- 
pan  a  more  effective  medium. 

Nepenthe  is  a  spiritual  autobiography.  It  is  as  well 
a  statement  of  the  predicament  of  the  idealist  in  any  age, 
but  especially  in  the  post-Darwinian  world.  It  presents 
the  problems  and  paradoxes  that  have  haunted  man  for 


centuries.  They  are  familiar  to  us  all:  faith  against  doubt; 
intuition  against  reason;  a  desire  to  believe  in  the  nobility 
of  man  and  the  appalling  evidence  of  his  ignobility;  the 
intimations  of  an  Absolute  we  cannot  prove;  the  necessity 
for  faiths  that  seem  contrary  to  reason.  What  shall  a  man 
believe?  How  shall  he  be  saved? 

Our  tradition  is  full  of  these  embattled  questions. 
From  the  Hebrew  poets,  from  Lucretius  and  Dante  down 
to  our  own  day  they  have  been  raised  and  answered,  or 
left  unanswered.  The  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
especially  loud  with  vivid  doubts  and  assertions— Words¬ 
worth,  Tennyson,  Clough,  Matthew  Arnold.  All  these 
and  other  English  poets  Tappan  echoes  either  in  mood 
or  phrase.  In  a  circuitous  way  Tappan  states  the  problem 
and  follows  the  course  of  his  own  inner  development;  he 
comes  at  last  to  the  answer  of  his  maturity— an  answer 
that  is  an  intimate  fusion  of  Platonism  and  Christianity. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  method  to  make  this  clear  and  at  the 
same  time  to  sample  the  best  of  Tappan  as  poet  is  to 
sketch  through  Nepenthe,  stopping  occasionally  to  com¬ 
ment  or  quote. 

The  central  issue  is  implied  in  an  early  quatrain 
(compare  again  with  Housman’s  “I,  a  stranger  and  afraid/ 
In  a  world  I  never  made”): 

In  a  strange  world  I  ope’d  mine  eye 
On  faces  I  ne’er  knew  before — 

A  wand’rer  thrown  upon  its  shore 
Or  from  the  earth,  or  from  the  sky. 

After  a  number  of  stanzas  reminiscent  in  mood  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  Tappan  reflects  on  the  basic  mysteries,  life  and 
death.  As  life  is  a  manifestation  of  law,  so  is  death,  the 
prerequisite  of  new  life,  as  winter  precedes  spring.  It  is 
equally  a  ‘daw”  for  man,  a  rational  being,  to  think.  In¬ 
evitably  thought  leads  us  to  recognize  that  the  soul  can 
never  be  explained  in  terms  of  Nature— “the  endless 
stream  of  life.”  Tappan  now  shifts  from  the  present  to 


the  past.  He  looks  back  wistfully  to  his  childhood  when, 
following  the  undisciplined  movements  of  the  heart,  he 
lived  in  a  world  instinct  with  beauty  and  meaning.  With 
the  transition  to  youth  came  new  and  exciting  vistas  of 
mind:  he  discovered  romance,  the  glories  of  the  past,  the 
delights  of  literature,  and  the  equal  delights  of  thought. 
In  a  Faustian  eagerness  to  encompass  everything,  he  tells 
us 

The  narrowest  limit  of  my  hope 

Stretch’d  to  the  Infinite  its  line. 

Even  when  a  young  man,  the  thinker  now  as  well  as  the 
child  of  nature,  he  felt  an  inward  security:  God  was  all; 
and  man  was  a  part  of  God.  But  then,  as  for  everyone, 
reality  burst  in  with  its  depressive  truths;  the  spell  was 
broken;  in  a  bleak  world  he  stood  on  a  “rock-bound  and 
sterile  coast,”  looking  out  on  nothingness. 

At  this  point  Tappan  interrupts  his  argument  with 
what  at  first  glance  seems  an  innocent  tale  straight  out  of 
the  German  Romantic  poets.  We  are  translated  to  Switz¬ 
erland;  picture  after  picture  is  painted  of  the  fantastic 
beauty  of  its  mountains  and  waterfalls.  All  the  stock  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  romantic  story  are  given  us.  We  are  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  narrator  is  a  young  and  melancholy  man,  an 
orphan,  the  last  of  a  noble  family,  living  with  his  faithful 
tutor  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancestral  castle.  One  moonlit 
night  of  June  he  encounters  an  old  man  and  a  beautiful 
maiden,  his  daughter.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
it  is  revealed,  surprisingly,  that  the  old  man  is  his  uncle, 
his  mother’s  brother.  We  are  given  the  story  of  his 
mother’s  life;  her  unhappy  marriage  to  a  wretched  fellow; 
her  deathbed  prayer  that  the  son  forgive  his  father.  The 
father  dies  too,  and  the  young  man,  the  last  of  “that  proud 
ancient  line,”  is  left  to  brood  in  the  somber  ruins  he  has 
inherited.  As  might  be  expected,  he  falls  in  love  with  the 
maiden,  whose  beauty  and  inner  graciousness  restore  his 
soul. 


The  narrative  sequence  from  this  point  on  is  very 
sketchy  and  confused,  interrupted  by  reminiscence,  phi¬ 
losophy,  lyrics,  and  scenic  description.  We  can,  however, 
follow  the  story  of  their  deep  love  and  spiritual  compan¬ 
ionship  as  they  travel  together  from  scene  to  scene  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty.  She  lifts  him  from  the  depths  of  his 
gloom  by  her  gentle  but  profound  wisdom:  the  beauty 
that  they  discover  everywhere  about  them,  she  declares, 
inescapably  suggests  an  eternal  beauty,  a  heaven,  a  God. 

Following  Tappan’s  example,  let  us  interrupt  the 
sequence  for  a  moment,  to  comment  and  to  quote.  It  has 
become  apparent  by  now  that  the  narrative  is  less  an 
innocent  story  than  an  extended  metaphor.  The  whole 
romantic  episode  and  the  maiden  herself  form  a  Platonic 
symbol.  Thought,  sunk  in  despair  by  the  picture  reality 
offers,  is  raised  to  a  happier  and  more  perceptive  level: 
all  earthly  love  and  beauty  inexorably  lead  us  to  an  Abso¬ 
lute,  the  permanence  in  which  we  may  find  our  rest. 

This  Platonic  concept,  projected  here  through  nar¬ 
rative,  is  also  implied  in  a  descriptive  passage: 

The  light  of  morning  on  the  hills, 

The  breath  of  morning  in  the  trees, 

The  birds  that  morning  melodies 
Pour  forth  as  music  in  them  wills, 

The  flowers  that  feed  on  morning  dew, 

The  bees  that  hum  around  the  flowers. 

And  all  the  beauty  of  these  hours 
When  heaven  and  earth  again  are  new, 


Come  like  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

In  a  memorable  couplet  Tappan  offers  what  amounts  to 
a  commentary  on  the  foregoing: 

We  are  but  pilgrims  on  the  earth, 

And  beauty  is  a  pilgrim  too. 

Before  returning  to  the  narrative  we  must  not  fail 
to  call  attention  to  a  fine  metaphor  which,  though  unre- 


lated  to  the  preceding,  illustrates  how  truly  Tappan  was 
a  poet— at  his  best.  Colors  as  you  see  them  blended  in  tree 
and  flower  he  describes  as  “written  melodies  of  light”— 
an  image  that  might  have  been  taken  from  Edith  Sitwell. 

As  we  come  to  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  the  narra¬ 
tive  element  grows  slender  indeed;  philosophy  takes  over 
more  and  more;  and  Tappan  himself  seems  to  be  speak¬ 
ing  (as  of  course  he  is)  though  the  fiction  of  a  narrator  is 
still  tenuously  maintained. 

We  are  told  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  couple.  But 
even  so  manifest  a  marriage  of  true  minds  does  not  bring 
unmixed  happiness.  The  hero  has  his  recurring  moments 
of  agony  and  fear.  All  things  beautiful  are  stained  with 
impermanence.  He  cannot  tolerate  the  thought  that  death 
will  overtake  even  this  perfect  love.  Better  to  be  some¬ 
thing  insensate  than  so  to  be  plagued  constantly  by  the 
“dark  certainty  of  doubt.” 

Yet  so  bleak  a  view,  however  plausible  to  reason,  does 
not  satisfy  him  either;  nor  is  it  truly  one  with  his  deepest 
convictions.  Even  in  his  most  troubled  hour  he  has  never 
believed  in  a  universe  without  God.  Ultimate  truth  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  reason  alone.  We  must  return  to  the 
trust  of  a  child;  aided  by  the  “instinctive  glow  of  faith,” 
reason  may  then  catch  a  vision  of  the  Eternal: 

Then  all  things  tangible  subside; 

Nature  a  finer  essence  takes; 

We  are  all  soul;  and  there  awakes 
A  thought,  which  noisy  day  denied. 

Of  beauty,  in  pure  life  and  form — 

Th’  unchanging  essence  of  the  Whole — 

Th’  Ideas  of  that  Plastic  Soul 
Which  all  created  things  inform. 

But  Tappan— if  we  may  now  drop  the  fiction  of  nar¬ 
rator-goes  beyond  pure  Platonism.  For  him,  as  for  others, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  retain  Plato  and  move  towards  Christ. 
He  does  so  at  first  tentatively.  Suppose,  he  says,  even  as  a 
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